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PREFACE 



The Washington Library Association together with the Washington State 
Library have long had a history of well directed planning for library service 
in the State. In the depression of 19 34 the first Program of Library Pevel_ g£- 
ment in the State of Washington- 1 - made its courageous appearance, and was 
followed by the second in 1938 "which re-emphasized the principles of the 
first and initiated further challenges. Analysis of the past and post-war 
planning were published in 1944 in the third Program which showed that the 
majority of goals of the first two Programs h ad been achieved. The well- 

known "Bowerman Report" appeared in 1950 and set forth A Proposed Regional 

Library Plan for the State of Washington / recapitulating m its Foreward the 
legal and "organizational steps taken in library development since 1935, and 
emphasizing the Legislature's acknowledgment in 1945 of the State s ... 
financial responsibility to assist in the development of libraries^ and the 
equalization of their support." 3 In 1945 the Legislature also authorized 
the State Library to make studies and surveys of the State |s public library 
needs, and a continuing number of individual library and library system sur- 
veys, prepared by the Washington State Library staff, have appeared. 

The Washington Library Association appointed a Statewide Programs of 
Service Planning Committee in 1965, and discussion centered about the 
necessity to. update the foundational "Bowerman Report" and to inventory the 
needs of public, school and academic libraries. As a result the State Li- 
brary Commission was asked to make possible such a study, and Professor 
Dorothy Bevis, Associate Director of the School of Librarianship , University 
of Washington, was asked to plan, undertake research upon current library re- 
sources and services, and to present the results. This was to be done with 
the cooperation and help of the staff of the Washington State Library and 
could not have been achieved without the aid of Miss Maryan Reynolds, State 
Librarian, and her capable assistants. Particularly to be mentioned is 
Miss Kristy Leivestad, Research Assistant, who is responsible for the 
planning and coordination of tables and maps as well as preparation of the 
index and over-all editing? and to Miss Dorothy Cutler and Miss Dorothy 
Doyle for editorial advice. Mrs. Jean Badten, Miss Nancy Motomatsu and 
Mrs. Mary Wark, of the State Office of Public Instruction undertook the 
presentation of the elementary and secondary school library picture. 

Special appreciation is due for their setting of the historical background 
of school libraries, the updating of information, and the wholehearted 
cooperation of statistical and secretarial staff. Mr. George Douglas, 
formerly Librarian of Shoreline Community College in Seattle, and^now 
Vice-President and Dean of Instruction, has written the study of "The 
Community College Libraries of Washington"? and the survey prepared in 
1965 by three prominent public librarians, Willard O. Youngs, June Thurston, 
and Eva Santee, is included, as it describes the services to the public li- 
braries of the State by the Washington State Library. 

Time has been an element in the development of the Inventory. Back- 
ground study and the design and mailing of the questionnaires was com 
pleted in June 1966. Because of commitments to the University, no further 
work could be done until Fall 1966 but from October 1 to December 23 
Miss Bevis visited 106 libraries of the 132 (public, university, college and 
community college) in the State. There were 95 public libraries (regional, 
county, individual city or town, participants in the Timberland Library 
Demonstration and club-suppor : ."*d) scattered from the islands of Puget Sound 



XT Washington Library Association. Program of Library De velopment in the 
State of Washington . Olympia, 1934. ' ~ ~ . . 

2. Bowerman, Charles E. A Proposed Regional Library Plan for the State of 
Washington; Report of a Study of Public Library needs in the State of 
Washington. Olympia, Washington State Library. 1950 . 78pp. 

3. Ibid, p. ii 
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to the borders o Z Idaho * Oregon and British Columbia.^ The ten libraries 
(including the Timberland Library Demonstration) serving over 100,000 popu- 
lations were all visited by the surveyor, as were the nine libraries serving 
populations from 25,000 to 100 , 000 ; the 20 libraries serving populations from 
5 000 to 25,000; 27 out of the 41 libraries serving populations under 5,000; 
and two of six club-supported libraries serving populations under 5,000. The 
five state-supported college and university libraries of Washington and eight 
of the twelve privately supported colleges and universities were also visited, 
as were the 20 community college libraries of the State. 

In each case, the library operation was observed and the replies of the 
librarian to the questionnaire discussed in order to clarify any ambiguities 
or to make additions to the information. The Inventory again had to lie 
fallow while the Surveyor returned to her teaching duties on the University 
of Washington campus, but the analysis of data and the writing of the report 
was resumed in the spring of 1967. 

It should be said that the stress of the working periods and the time 
lag between them have caused several limitations upon the Inventory. It was 
necessary to structure questionnaires and send them out without time ~or 
trial and revision. Information was based upon figures for 1965 for public 
libraries and fiscal year 1964—65 for school and academic libraries, and it 
was difficult to keep to this date-line when the librarians had gathered 
additional data and had made service and resource advancements by the time 
of the visits. 

The Inventory has followed the request of the Washington Library 
Association Statewide Programs of Service Planning Committee that "the^needs 
of both academic and public libraries should be inventoried anu that essay 
as well as statistical questions" be asked in order to survey in depth. 
Questions tried not to duplicate the information within the annual statis- 
tical reports of the libraries received by the Washington State Library, 
or the United States Office of Education reports requested by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare from +"he academic libraries. Tables 
have been devised which show comparison of many facts to standards but it 
was not the purpose of the Inventory to make recommendations. 

An intensive School Library and Audio-Visual Survey was published in 
May 1964 under the supervision of the State Office of Public Instruction, 
and it has been used as the basis for the chapter on school libraries with 
the addition of comparative figures since the date of its appearance, and 
an historical sketch of the school libraries of the State. 

Statistics were gathered from various governmental sources. State and 
National, and they did not always numerically agree. This is partially 
due to the fact that fiscal years varied in the organizations and partially 
to the fact that certain figures are projections instead of exact counts. 

The publications used were f however, authoritative and may be checked in the 
Bibliography at the end of this Inventory. 

A study of the Washington State Library itself, would also be important. 
An account of its function as a service unit for the government body and its 
broad service as a resource collection and advisory consultant for all li 
braries of the State would make a significant contribution to the library 
history of the State. The 1965 Survey included as a chapter of the text 
reveals these services to an extent but a more inclusive survey should 
actually be presented. 

The present Inventory does not include the picture of special libraries 
or of government libraries throughout the State. They too offer varied li- 
brary resources and services and are of inestimable value in the library 
description of the State. 

Vital to the picture of libraries in education is the development of 
the community college libraries of the State. Chapter VI presents a compre- 
hensive examination of these showing their place in the national community 
college movement and also in the library resources of Washington. 



47 in addition to the 95 public libraries there were three small municipal 
libraries (Edwall, lone, and Pomeroy) which had not sent official 
reports to the Washington State Library nor did they answer the Inven- 
tory questionnaire. They were therefore not included in the text or 
tables of the Inventory. 



Library cooperation is a familiar phrase in Washington and various 
movements throughout the years have proved the desire and the ability of 
librarians to work together. The Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center is 
an example of the pooling of information in regard to the availability of 
resources; individual libraries have created union lists of materials; 
the Washington Library Film Circuit purchases and makes films available to 
its members; a Library Public Relations Council formerly traded exhibit 
materials; and various other cooperative ventures of note over the period 
of years merit separate studies. 

One important phase of library activity which the Inventory did not 
touch is that of Adult Education. This is considered by most librarians 
to be a definite library responsibility to adults, and involves materials 
and resources as well as meetings, lectures, film showings, discussion 
groups, and other services. Certain Washington libraries have taken 
leadership in this role. It was originally intended that all of these 
important facets of the picture of library service in the State of Wash- 
ington be included in this Inventory, but the magnitude of such a study 
could not be encompassed within the time limit of the present project. 

It is recommended that such further studies may be made in the future. 

The far-visioned membership of the Statewide Programs of Service 
Committee at the time of the inception of the Inventory consisted of: 



Alfred Kraig, President of the Washington Library Association. 
Ex-of)!icio. 

Josephine Pardee, Past-President of Washington Library 
Association. Ex-officio. 

Maryan Reynolds, Washington State Librarian. Ex-officio. 

Mrs. Shirley Beelik, Librarian, Shelton Public Library. 

Mr. Bruce Carrick, Librarian, Spokane Public Library. 

Mrs. Edward Lehan , Library Trustee. 

Mr. Herbert Mutschler, Vice-President, President-Elect. 

Washington Library Association. 

Mrs. Emily Wilson, Librarian, Sno-Isle Regional Library. 

Mr. Willard 0. Youngs, Librarian, Seattle Public Library, 
Chairman. 



Since that time and the completion of the Inventory, certain changes of mem- 
bership of the Committee have occurred, but the interest and the encourage- 
ment have remained constant,, No study would have been possible without 
the cooperation of the librarians and the libraries themselves. Almost 
without exception the librarians of all types and sizes of libraries 
spent thought and time upon the answers to the questionnaires, welcomed 
the Surveyor for interview, and made records and documentary information 
available. The Surveyor again wishes to express appreciation to the Com- 
mittee, the Washington State Library, the University of Washington School 
of Librarianship and to the Washington State Office of Public instruction 
and to Mr. George Douglas for generosity of time, space and personal aid. 



L. Dorothy Bevis 



Olympia, Washington 




School of Librarianship 
University of Washington 
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CHAPTER I 



THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 



The bill creating the Territory of Washington was signed on March 2, 

1853 by President Pierce but it was not until November 11 , 1889 that the 
Territory was formally admitted to the Union as a State. The history of 
the discovery and settling of this part of the west is not a part of this 
Inventory but many of the elements nevertheless affected library development. 

Washington is divided geographically into two parts by the range of 
the Cascade Mountains which provide snow-capped beauty, watersheds , . forest 
land and sports areas. A large part of the eastern section of Washington 
was originally almost a desert because of its scant annual . rainfall and 
in spite of its great Columbia River, one of the longest rivers in the 
world. Today a network of mighty dams harness the Columbia, resulting 
in the production of hydroelectric power and also making possible irriga- 
tion and the resultant fertile growth for vast parts of eastern Washington. 

The northcentral and northeastern sections of the State also offer moun- 
tainous country, as does the southeastern section on the Washington-Oregon 
boundary. Lumbering, dry farming, fruit orchards, vegetable growing, 
canning and freezing plants, mining, cattle and sheep raising are vital 
elements in the economic contribution of central and eastern Washington to 
the State's economy. Public camp grounds are frequent and game sport 
abounds . 

The city of Spokane, located in Spokane County, is the second^ largest 
city in the State and is located "in the heart of the Inland Empire . " 

Highways, railroads and airlines move from the city in all directions 
and make it a center of transportation and trade for wheat , . lumber products 
and livestock. Two important aluminum plants were located in Spokane and 
a number of industries produced cement and clay products, electrical 
machinery, mobile homes, truck trailer bodies, processed foods, and other 

products . 

The western half of Washington has as much variety of rugged beauty 
as the eastern. To the far west is the Olympic Peninsula where Indian 
history is still being made and where timber is still prolific in spite 
of the early slaughter of trees for the luinbering industry. Pulp, plywood 
and paper mills exist in large number, plus many other offshoot industries 
that are based on the waste products from the mills. Dairying, poultry 
raising and commercial fishing are also possible on and about the Peninsula, 
and the wild, high Olympic range of mountains is the haunt of the sportsmen. 
Nearer to the Oregon border are the ocean beaches which have developed 
into active resort areas, the inlets where oysters are bedded, the swamps 
which provide cranberry bogs, the towns which offer commercial canneries, 
and the seaport cities which give harbor to oceangoing ships. Rainfall 
is copious and yet contradictory. On the west of the Olympics is the 
eerie rain forest which holds the wettest average in the United States, 
while on the immediate east side of the Olympics the fapts and pasture 
lands require irrigation and Sequim holds an annual Irrigation Festival. 

The Puget Sound area, west of the Cascades and east of the Olympics, 
was the most densely populated section of the State. Again, in 1965, 
luinbering, fishing, farming and dairying were major occupations but in- 
dustrial and recreational development had likewise been strong. Seattle, 
Tacoma, Olympia, Everett, Bellingham, and others are cities of work and 
play. The climate, the waterways, the mountains make for eas recreation 
and pleasant living. Seattle, the largest city in the State, was the fourth 
largest city on the West coast of the United States, the nineteenth largest 
in the country and had a greater density of population than either Los Angeles 
or San Diego. 1 Manufacturing of household materials, construction 
equipment, glassware, processing of food products, building of trucks, 
railroad cars and automotive parts, building of ships and pleasure 
craft, aluminum plants, branches of eastern industry, distribution for 
dairy and poultry products, tremendous sale of flower bulbs and seeds, 
and always the production and sale of pulp, paper and plywood products 



T7 — U. S . Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1966. Government Printing Office. 1967 . p. 2l. 
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accounted for the bread and butter economy of this part of the State. 

Added to this was the tremendous impetus of the aerospace industry which 
centered not only in the Boeing Company which had major facilities in 
Seattle, Renton, Kent and Everett, but also in the many subcontractors 
scattered throughout the Puget Sound area. The Naval Shipyards where 
the great ships ply to drydock in Bremerton increase opportunities for 
employment; but, for the most part only memories remain of the ship- 
building era of World War II and the shipping trade before that War. 

Higher education is well served in central and eastern Washington 
with Washington State University, originally the land-grant college, 
founded in Pullman in 1892, Eastern Washington State College, originally 
Washington State Normal School, founded in Cheney in 1890 and Central 
Washington State College, originally Washington State Normal School, 
founded in 1890. In addition, the privately sponsored colleges and 
universities number five; Gonzaga University, founded in 1887, and 
Fort Wright College, founded in 1907, both Catholic supported at Spo- 
kane; Whitworth College, the Presbyterian school established in Sumner 
in 1890 and moved to Spokane in 1914; Whitman College, originally a 
Congregational school, now nonsectarian, which opened a.n Walla Walla 
in 1859? and Walla Walla College of the Seventh Day Adventist Church 
founded in 1892. In 1965 five of the twenty community colleges of the 
State were. located in Spokane, Pasco, Moses Lake, Wenatchee, and Yakima, 
and other community colleges in this area were in the planning stage. 

The Puget Sound and Olympic Peninsula area of the State was also 
well served by higher education except that with exploding enrollments, 
no status quo was adequate. The University of Washington, founded as 
the Territorial University in 1854-55 opened in Seattle in 1861 and 
Western Washington State College, originally Washington State Normal 
School, founded in Bellingham in 1893, are . supported by the State. The 
privately sponsored colleges and universities were seven. The Univer 
sity of Puget Sound, founded by the Methodist Church in Tacoma in 1888; 
Pacific Lutheran University founded in 1890 near Tacoma; Seattle Pacific 
College founded in Seattle in 1891 by the Free Methodist Church; the 
Catholic-supported Seattle University founded in 1891? the Northwest 
College of the Assemblies of God in Kirkland founded in 1934 ? the Sul— 
pician Seminary of the Northwest founded in 1930 in Kenmore; and St. 

Martin's College in Olympia founded in 1895. 

Fifteen of the twenty Community Colleges clustered along the length 
and breadth of the Puget Sound and Peninsula country; Centralia Junior 
College, in operation since 1925 was the oldest while Seattle Community 
College, Bellevue Community College, near Seattle, and Clover Park Col- 
lege, near Tacoma, dated their establishment to 1966. Skagit Valley 
College in Mount Vernon, Shoreline College slightly north of Seattle, 

Olympic College in Bremerton, Highline College south of Seattle, Green 
River College, in the wooded heights of Auburn, Tacoma Community College, 
Everett Junior College, Clark College in Vancouver, Lower Columbia 
College in Longview, Grays Harbor College in Aberdeen, and Peninsula 
College overlooking the straits of Juan de Fuca in Port Angeles, con- 
pleted the roster of community colleges. Additional colleges were 
already projected for the western half of the State. 

Figures with vital meaning for the educational system of Washington 
for the present and future studded the census reports of 1965. At that 
time, Washington numbered in its population 554,000 children between the 
ages of five and thirteen; between fourteen and seventeen there were 
227,000; and between eighteen and twenty-one there were 201,000.2 Those 
between the ages of five and seventeen made up 26.2 per cent of the total 
population of the State and showed a 9.1 per cent increase since 1960. J 
A large increase in these numbers was expected by 1970. 

Of the population in Washington aged twenty-five and over in 1963-64, 
high school graduates formed 90.4 per cent and a 1.9 percentage of the 
total number of high school graduates in the nation. In 1960 the per- 
centage of persons over twenty-five years of age with four or more years 



Tl U. S. Department of Health,” Education & Welfare. State Data and State 

Rankings in Health, Education and Welfare, Trends. Part 2 . 1965 . p. S-33. 
3. Ibid . p. S-34. ” 
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of college numbered 9.3 which placed Washington in a tie with Maryland 
for eighth place in the nation. 4 

Student enrollment in the public schools showed steady growth, a 
direction which definitely affected the need for and the services of 
public libraries as well as those of academic libraries. 
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By 1965 the actual enrollment was several thousand above the forecast, 
the majority of the unexpected additions occurring in the first eight 
grades. This increase was believed to be due not only to the birth rate 
but also to the heavy migration into the State of families with young 
children and a decline in the enrollment of the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools.® The western side of the State again ranked highest in enroll- 
ment increase and this will enlarge even more in the near future with 
the dramatic development of the new Boeing plant in Snohomish County. 

The living, working, and traffic patterns of King, Snohomish, Skagit and 
even Island Counties were on the verge of rapid and radical socio-economic 
change which will result in heightened urban growth. 

Trends in enrollment for higher education present an equally signi- 
ficant picture and information is included in the chapter on universities 
and colleges and the chapter on community colleges. 

In 1889, the year of Statehood, Washington had a population of 
239,544 persons.' In 1960, the total had grown to 2,853,214 which marked 
for the State a percentage of increase from 1940 of 64.3 per cent as com- 
pared to 35.7 per cent for the entire nation. This growth in population 
was a part of the vast shift to the west coast of thousands of persons 
during and following World War II. The growth in population included the 
600,000 persons attributed to increase of births over deaths and the addition 
of approximately 500,000 migrants. Washington State census figures for 
1965 showed a further enlargement of total State population to 3,036,900. 

It was believed that the total population of the State will increase to 
approximately 3,500,000 persons by 1970. 8 

By April 1, 1965 the 268 incorporated cities and towns of the State 
numbered their cumulated population as 1,855,450 persons, a gain of 2.1 
per cent over the same date in 1964. The largest increase during this 
year occurred in the Puget Sound area; Seattle, Bremerton, Bellevue, 

Renton, Tacoma, Lynnwood, Edmonds, Redmond, Mercer Island City, and 
Olympia; and in the south, Longview and Vancouver. Yakima in eastern 
Washington also had a sizable increase. The towns of Algona, Milton 
and Burlington showed population decreases however, as did the central 
Washington towns of Moses Lake, Medical Lake, Prescott, Grand Coulee and 
Millwood. ° The three largest cities of the State, Seattle, Spokane and 
Tacoma, continued to include about 50 per cent of the resident population 
living in incorporated localities and more than one-half of the popula- 
tion of the State centered in the four counties of King, Pierce, Snohomish 
and Kitsap. In the twenty counties on the eastern side of the Cascade 
mountains, nearly one-third of the total number of persons were located in 
the Spokane area. 10 

Population west of the Cascades, 1960. .. .2,039,357 
Population east of the Cascades, I960.... 813,857 

3T Ibid . pT S-35 . 

5. Washington (State) Census Board. Enrollment Forecasts, State of Washington 

1967 to 1975 . Olympia, 1967. p. ITT — 

6 . Ibid . pT T2". 

7. Washington State Historical Society. Building a State 1889-1939. 

Tacoma, Pioneer, Inc. 1940. vol. 3, p. 49. 

8. Washington (State) Census Board. Population Forecasts, State of 
Washington 1965 to 1985. Olympia, 1966. pT 5T 

9. Ibid , p. 1. 

10. ibid, p. 10. 
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Population west of the Cascades, 1965 . . . . 2 , 189 , 800 
Population east of the Cascades, 1965.... 847, 100 11 

In December, 1964, the census figures showed that 68.2 per cent of the 
population in Washington was urban and this placed the State in nine- 
teenth place among the fifty. 12 As of that same date, Washington was 
bracketed with Illinois as having 9.9 per cent of its population aged 
65 or more, a rank of twentieth among the fifty. 13 Its population density 
marked 45 persons to the square mile giving a rank of thirty. 1 

National and racial characteristics of the population have been in- 
teresting and varied from the beginning of settlement. The majority of 
the first settlers came from the New England States and the Middle West 
with a sprinkling from Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, Ireland, England 
and Canada. The Provisional Government of Oregon Territory did not 
allow Negroes to settle within its limits, and this resulted in the 
move of the respected George Washington Bush and his family to a local- 
ity near the south end of Puget Sound. An outstanding Territorial cit- 
izen, a Negro, George Washington, founded the town of Centralia, and 
others settled during the early as well as the later period. By 1960, 
the Negroes in Washington State numbered 48,738 whereas the Caucasians 
numbered 2,751,675 and other races 52, 801. 15 A large number of persons 
of Scandinavian descent peopled the State, particularly in the coastal 
area, where the timbered mountains, rugged coastlines and fishing waters 
were reminiscent of the economics and beauty of their former homelands. 
Many of the Scandinavians and a sizable proportion of Hollanders also 
homesteaded the farmlands and helped to develop the wheatfields of cen- 
tral and eastern Washington as well as the bulb farms of western Wash- 
ington. 



The income of the individuals within a state has a definite relation- 
ship to the income of the state, itself. The major sources of income of 
Washington State residents were revealed in the census reports and included 
farming, mining, construction, manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, insurance and real estate, transportation, communications and 
public utilities, services. Federal, State and local government including 
military and non-military, other labor, proprietors' income in the various 
categories, and government income disbursements. The personal income in 
Washington reached a figure of approximately $7,861,000. 

Washington showed $2,635 as the average per-capita personal income 
in 1964 and placed thirteenth among the States. 17 The State, however, 
with 33.8 per cent figure, ranked only fourty-eighth among the fifty 
in the per cent of increase in per-capita personal income from 1954 to 
1964. 18 



The per-capita property tax revenue was $90.36 in 1963-64, placing 
Washington thirtieth in the United States. In 1965 Washington collected 
$201.20 per-capita thereby placing it third in the nation for per-capita 
state tax collections. 19 

The Quarterly Review of the Seattle-First National Bank for February, 
1967 looked back to the “'economic lag" in the State during 1963 and a part 
of 1964 but hailed the recovery by 1965 and the move into acceleration by 
the last of 1965 and the beginning of 1966. 

This is the setting which forms the background for and affects the 
present and the future of library service in the State of Washington. 



11 . Washington (State) Department of Health. Estimates of the Population 
of the State of Washington, by Counties and Cities of 10,000 and over , 
July 1, !$65. Olympia, 1965. p. 

12. National Education Association. Rankings of the States _ ,_1966_ . 

Washington, D.C. 1966. p. 13. 

13. Ibid , p. 12. 

14. ibid. p. 13. 

15. U. S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States , 

1966. Government Printing Office. 1967 . p~. 27 . ~~ 

16. U. S. Department of Commerce. State Government Finances in 1965 . 
Government Printing Office. 1966. p. 49. 

17. Ibid. p. 49. 

18. National Education Association. Rankings of the States, 1966 . Washington, 
D. C. 1966. p. 32. 

19. Ibid . p. 40. 
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CHAPTER II 



LIBRARIES OF WASHINGTON — At' HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Library history began in Washington when the early settlers brought their 
books overland or by the waterways and shared them with their neighbors. For- 
mal establishment of service, however, occurred when Congress created Wash- 
ington Territory in 1853 and appropriated $5,000 for a territorial library. 
Governor Isaac I. Stevens was the first "book -selector " and some 750 volumes 
of the original 2,852 books that he had shipped to Olympia are a treasured 
collection in the Washington Room of the Washington State Library. They in- 
cluded such titles as Beeche's Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Beering's 
Strait , 1831; Callendar's Sketches of the History of America , 1798; Thornton's 
Oregon and California in 1848 , 1849; Curtiss' Western Portraiture, and Emi- 
grants Guide , 1852; the Papers of James Madison , 1840; Vancouver's Voyage of 
Discovery to the Pacific Ocean , 1801; and many others of English, German, 

French and Spanish origin, historical and contemporary, significant for 
travel, exploration and settlement. The collection had grown to 10,448 
volumes by the time the Territory became a State in 1889.2 

After Statehood, legislation for the establishment and the maintenance 
of public libraries was passed almost immediately and Tacoma Public Library 
was founded in 1890, Seattle i:n 1891 and Spokane in 1893. The Washington 
legislature early showed sophistication in its understanding of library needs 
and in 1901 created the Washington State Library Commission consisting of six 
members who held wide ranging public interests. Among other important respon- 
sibilities, this Commission was authorized to give advice and counsel to all 
free public and school libraries. The Commission also was authorized to 
develop a free Traveling Library system and an appropriation of $2,000 was 
made available for its support. Quickly, subsequent public library laws were 
enacted which allowed by majority vote of a proper electoral body the es- 
tablishment and support by tax of a free public library. It could be a single 
library, have branches or exist in connection with any other body authorized 
to maintain such an institution. Modern priciples of cooperation were incor- 
porated as the library board could allow non-residents to use the books and 
could contract with the board of commissioners of neighboring counties or 
cities to lend books to their residents upon agreed terms. The principle of 
State Aid was recognized in the offer of matching funds for books and other 
expenses and the acknowledgment of standards was implied in the right of the 
State to refuse further grants if the requirements of safety and public usage 
were not upheld. 

This original library legislative action was too advanced for later 
legislatures. The membership of the State Library Commission was changed, 
and by 1921 the Commission was abolished in favor of a State Library Committee 
which was itself terminated in 1929 when the State Library was made responsible 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Appropriations were frequently 
cut, reference to' counties was deleted from the law. State Aid was authorized, 
but no money was made available for it, the State Law Library was put under 
the jurisdiction of the State Supreme Court, the Traveling Library was eventu- 
ally killed in 1929, and by 1931 there was even question that the Washington 
State Library would live . The promising beginning which would have placed 
Washington as one of the first leaders of library development throughout the 
entire country was forgotten except in the minds and the hearts of Washington 
librarians and many citizens of the State who believed in "the power of books 
to change lives" and the necessity for the advancement of libraries. 

The Washington Library Association, organized in 1905, relinquished its 
entity in 1909 to become a part of the larger Pacific Northwest Library Associ- 
ation. However, in 1931 it was reformed with the particular purpose of adding 
strength to the S|ate Library and supporting legislation favorable to libraries 
within the State. 

The Executive Committee of the Association worked with vision and know- 
ledge upon a recoding of the Public Library Laws of Washington and in 1934 pub- 
blished a mimeographed document A Program for Library Development in the State 
of Washington which contained these five principle objectives: 

Tl Mills, Hazel E. ^Governor Isaac I , Stevens and the Washington Territorial 

Library." Pacific Northwest Quarterly . vol. 53, no. 1. pp. 1, 2, 13ff 

2. Johns, Helen. Twenty-five Years of the Washington Library Association . 

Palo Alto, California, Pacific Books. 1956. p. 1. 

3. Ibid , p. 6. 
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1. Free library service for every person in the State of Washington. 

2. Adequate financial support for this service. 

3. Trained personnel to make the service effective. 

4. Library service in every school building. 

5. Cooperation in^book collection and in providing the materials 
of research. 

These objectives were accompanied by detailed elaboration of the goals, and 
by suggestions for librarians, library trustees and friends of libraries to 
use in working for the passage of the new public libraries act ^hich would be 
presented in the 1935 legislature. A new law did pass in 1935, providing 
permissively for county, regional and school district libraries, protecting 
tenure of office for library trustees, establishing a State Board for Certi- 
fication of Librarians, and increasing the State Library budget. The ^ill 
for a State Library Commission did not become law, however, until 1941. 

The State Library then became responsible to a board of five library commis- 
sioners, four of whom are appointed by the Governor to serve on staggered 
terms; the Superintendent of Public Instruction would be the ex-officio Chair- 
man of the Commission. It was the responsibility of the Commission to appoint 
the State Librarian, and the Librarian and the Commission were to take the lead 
in planning library development throughout the State. 

The detail of the 1934 Program was germinal in its principles for in- 
telligent library service and formed a solid basis for the future. A second 
Program for Library Development in the State of Washington was prepared by the 
Washington Library Association Executive Committee in 1938 underlining the 
tenets of the first, quoting the standards adopted by the American Library 
Association, analyzing the present extent of library service in the State of 
Washington and showing the areas without library service in the State. The 
Program made specific recommendations for strengthening the State Library , 
establishing municipal libraries and library districts, financing services, 
suggesting necessary legislation, estimating needs in personnel, resources, 
physical facilities, extended programs, school libraries, considering ob- 
jectives for institutional libraries, building of research collections and 
cooperation between libraries. 

The third Program of Library Development in the State of Washington 
was issued in 1944, a more formal document than its two mimeographed predeces- 
sors. The new publication stated that although satisfying gains had been 
made in service and advancement when compared to the 1934 and 1938 goals, 
few libraries were maintained at the per capita financial standards of the 
American Library Association. Eighteen per cent of the people were still 
without library service in the State, and the fullest objectives were still 
to be reached. These objectives were listed: 

Further development of rural library service in the State. 

Grants-in-aid to promote universal library service. 

The need for improved personnel in all libraries . 

Development of school library service in urban and rural 
areas to a higher degree. 

More adequate support for and coordination among the college 
and university libraries. 

Further support of the Bibliographic Center to expand its 
latent service potentialities. 

Development and supervision of libraries in State institutions. 

Broadening the services of the State Library to the people. 

Serious efforts to develop a citizenry informed on all 
library matters. 7 

By the end of 1944, fourteen library districts had been brought into 
existence by their registered voters. 8 

The success in the 1947 library legislative program showed the impact 
of the 1944 Program and the effort of the Washington librarians. The for- 
mation of intercounty library districts was now legal. County and inter- 
county libraries could accumulate funds from current levies for buildings 
and capital outlay, and the State Aid program to public libraries was re- 
newed. Only the request for library demonstration funds to match Federal 
funds failed to pass. 



4. Ibid. p. 17. 

5. Chapter 119, Laws of 1935. 

6. Washington (State) Library. Public Library Laws of the State of Washington . 
Olympia, 1963. p. 31. (RCW 27.04.020) 

7. Washington Library Association. Program for Library Development in 
Washington . Olympia. 1944. p. 29. 

8. Johns, Helen. op. cit . , p. 36. 
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The year 1950 marked the publication of a vital document, A Proposed 
Porri r>nal L ibrary Plan for the State of Washington by Dr. Charles E. Bowerman 
of ^ the Sociology Department of the University of Washington. Better known 
as the "Bowerman Report," the study made a survey of the libraries 
of Washington, dividing the State into twelve regions based on county 
lines, market roads and possible economic support. This report, in 
harmony with the idea of larger units of library service, recommended 
that each library region have a large center easily accessible ' 

that existing library facilities be utilized to the fullest, and that 
promotion of library efficiency and service be the primary motivations 

for action. 

The "Bowerman Report" was given supportive discussion at the Washington 
Library Association meeting in July 1950 when businessmen, legislators, 
librarians and Dr. Bowerman himself discussed the existing inequality 
of public library service in the State and the known improvement in the 
effectiveness of service where large units of library service had been 

tried. 

The principles of the "Report" were backed and extended by the find- 
ings of the two-year inquiry, 1956-1958 into library services and faciiities 
of the Pacific Northwest which was sponsored by the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, funded by the Ford Foundation and administere 
through the University of Washington. A political scientist. Dr. Morton 

Kroll, as Director, and a librarian, Henry Drennan, as -aries^ ' 

headed a large number of researchers who investigated public librarie , 
elementary and secondary school libraries, college, university and special 
libraries Y and cut across them all to bring perspective and a fresh approach 
to situations or problems long recognized. The “ate of Washington was 
not treated alone in this study and information therefore is difficult 
to separate. The conclusions said that a ...library of ^ s .^ Y 

a resource and a service" and that "it is essential for the^ibrary to 
persuade the community of these resources and services.... The study 
also remarked that: 

A community with a chronically inadequate service is not 
likely to realize what a good library can do for it. The 
librarian, the board and the library's friends in such 
communities ought to set about systematically to provide 
the community with information as to what can be done. 

The state library agency and the state library association 
should be in a position to lend a professional hand in pro- 
viding guidance, suggesting direction, possibly in offering 
financial assistance and/or demonstration of programs. 

Many communities with inadequate libraries can best improve 
the caliber of their service by contracting with or joining 
a larger library unit. 

Washington has developed a system of integration grants for 
the purpose of stimulating the development of larger units. 

The Library Services Act has provided additional funds from 
the federal government for rural library development; vir- 
tually all states have used their share of this money either 
to promote or demonstrate larger units as well as to strengthen 
their own understaffed organizations. 10 

Political acuteness had been a quality of Washington librarians since 
the critical days of the early 1930's. A legislative chairman was appointed 
from the Washington Library Association for each biennium and one or more 
lobbyists from outside the profession frequently served at the time of 
the legislative sessions to emphasize to legislators bills which might 
be helpful or deleterious to libraries. The entire membership of the 
Association was alerted to keep in touch with representatives and senators 
before and after their elections to be sure that they were aware of the 
needs of library service. This vigilance helped to cause among other 
actions , the passage of the Act to construct the new State Library building 
as a priority project; restored funds cut from the State Library budget 
in 1959 and later added to those funds; created a distribution center 
for state publications as a division of the Washington State Library; 
voted additional funds for service to the blind;- corrected organizational 

T. — Kroll, Morton edT The Public Libraries o f the Pacific Northwest. 
Seattle, University of Washington, 1960 p. 416 (Pacific Northwest 
Library Association Library Development Project Reports) 

10. Ibid , pp. 416-419. 
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procedures for forming inter county rural library districts; made grants to 
bring substandard libraries to a level systematic with good service when they 
integrated with a larger library system; regulated number of members and length 
of terms for public library boards; eliminated school district free public li- 
braries; made possible interstate compacts for library service; and accorded 
state funds to match the federal funds available under the Library Services 
Act and its successors. 

In June 1956 the President signed Public Law 597 to promote "...the 
further extension. . .of public library services to rural areas without such 
services or with inadequate services." Congress appropriated $2,050,000 in 
1957, $5 million in 1958, $6 million in 1959, $7,431,000 in 1960 and $7.-> 11 

million for each year from 1960 through 1964 to put the Act into operation. 

State Library administrative agencies were charged with the adminis- 
tration of plans, and Washington State was in the vanguard because of its 
belief in larger units of library service and the regional study by 
Dr. Bowerman. The State Library called for proposals originating in regions 
of the State for the organization of the demonstration of library service. 

These demonstrations would be held over a predetermined length of time, 
after which period the enlarged rural library community would vote on perma- 
nent establishment and support of its service. The proposals were required 
to show that a demonstration could provide good library service to the unserved 
or inadequately served areas" by means of the establishment of a new service, 
or the extension of existing services into new areas , and the integration of 
services or any combination of the above. 12 no demonstration should be so 
elaborate that its area could not afford it after the grant monies ended. 

Funds from the first Library Services Act were used in Washington 
to establish the five-county demonstration library in the northcentral part 
of the State; Chelan, Douglas, Ferry, Grant, and Okanogan Counties. These 
were all sparsely settled areas in spite of the fact that 15,000 square miles 
were involved, that Grand Coulee Dam and four other important dams were with- 
in the mileage, that federal and state forest lands were included as well as 
Indian reservations, that fruit, wheat and cattle ranches abounded, and that 
small business and some industry was successful in the thirty-two incorporated 
towns included in the Demonstration area. Few of the communities could afford 
adequate library service, many of the towns had no library service at all, 
and large reaches of the outlaying districts had no access to books and 
other library materials. The largest urban community in the system, Wenatchee, 
headquarters for the then existing North Central Regional Library, was chosen 
for the Columbia River Regional Library Demonstration headquarters. A solid 
collection of books, recordings, films, filmstrips, documents, magazines and 
other library materials were gathered to disseminate through the subregional 
centers, the branches, the stations and the newly purchased bookmobiles to 
the far reaches of the entire five counties. A library-educated and experienced 
staff was secured to direct the procedures and to provide consultation. Local 
librarians, by institutes and workshops, were helped to become familiar with 
skills in reference work and also with young people's and children s work. 

A continually current book catalog was produced by IBM punch cards for each 
of the branches as well as the headquarters library; and, for the first time 
the entire population of the five counties felt the impact of ideas and 
materials directly and found them easily available from a fully equipped li- 
brary system. The new North Central Regional Library building, constructed 
by the citizens of Wenatchee and Chelan County was dedicated in February 1959 
and became the headquarters. At the end of the demonstration period, on 
November 8, 1960 residents of the unincorporated areas of the five counties 
voted to establish an intercounty rural library district, now known as the 
North Central Regional Library. 

A second important demonstration occurred in the Puget Sound area. Sno- 
Isle Regional Library, now located in Marysville, began originally as the 
Snohomish County Library District in Everett in 1944. Its services to patrons 
demonstrated what good libraries could do, and inspired interest in nearby 
Island County which is composed of the two historic Islands, Camano and 
Whidbey. Island County, with its population of nearly 19,500 persons spread 
over its 206 square miles, could not support adequate library service and 
therefore, with funds received under the Library Services Act and through 
a Washington State Library grant, received a demonstration program activated 
by the Snohomish County Library and the Washington State Library. The 



ITT U. S. Office of Education. The Library Services Act after Five Years . 

Government Printing Office. 1962. pamph. 8 pp. 

12. State Library Commission. "Principles for Demonstration Program in 
Washington." Library News Bulletin , vol. 23, no. 4. p. 108. 
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collections of the three existing town libraries of the two islands were 
much enlarged and improved, an additional town was provided with a library f 
rural areas were reached by a newly purchased bookmobile, and the entire 
high level materials collection and program of the Snohomish County 
Library became available to Island County. At the end of one year of 
the demonstration in November 1962, the residents of Island. County voted 
to keep its expanded and new library service through establishing a rural 
county library district. From that step, with the proper legal procedures, 
the County Commissioners of Island and Snohomish Counties ordered the 
formation of a intercounty rural library district and the Sno-Isle Regional 
Library became a reality. Its handsome and functional new headquarters 
building,, partly financed by Library Services and Construction Act funds, 
was dedicated in September 1966. 

The Timberland Demonstration, whose services began in 1964, is in 
the southwestern section of the State, a part of which is known as "the 
Christmas Tree Capitol of the World." The five counties of Grays Harbor, 
Lewis, Mason, Pacific and Thurston which formed the original Region 2 of 
the "Bowerman Report" comprise the area. In 1948, Mason and Thurston 
Counties had alreadv organized an intercounty rural library district; 

Grays Harbor and Pacific Counties each had a library district and only Lewis 
County had no rural library service. Independent libraries of varying size 
and quality served the majority of the incorporated towns but none of the 
libraries alone had adequate income to provide fullness of library resources 
and programs. The Timberland Demonstration was in the process of strength- 
ening existing facilities, setting up new agencies, instituting additional 
bookmobile runs, providing supervisory assistance, purchasing and process- 
ing library books and materials of quality and in quantity, producing a 
book catalog for all outlets and encouraging the local boards to initiate 
ideas and to interpret the communities and their needs to the advisory 
committee. The membership of this advisory committee represented all 
libraries in the Demonstration area. Timberland is still in progress as 
a Demonstration and will later come to the vote of its public. 

On January 8, 1964 President Johnson himself set the tone for the 
comprehensive bill which further extended the Library Services Act when 
he gave his State of the Union message to Congress: 

We will help to improve the quality of library fac- 
ilities in our universities and colleges.... And finally, 
we will, under legislation to be passed shortly, provide 
public libraries for the residents of cities and counties 
all over this great country who have now only antiquated 
library facilities, and some have no libraries at all. 

The Library Services and Construction Act became law in February. It 
removed the population limitation and extended library service to all parts 
of the country, both urban and rural. In addition, it raised the basic 
allotment of monies to be matched by each state for each fiscal year. Forty 
million dollars in funds were provided for the construction of public library 
facilities, and the expansion, remodeling and alteration of existing build- 
ings in areas lacking the facilities necessary for the development of public 
library services. The proposals for use of the funds were submitted for 
approval through the State Library administrative agency in each state to 
the United States Commissioner of Education. 

Other laws which were especially important in library legislation 
were the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 which awarded 
annual grants to state educational agencies for the establishment and 
maintenance of library service programs in public, elementary and secondary 
schools, and the Higher Education Act of 1965 which authorized grants to 
institutions of higher education to assist and encourage such institutions 
in the acquisition of library purchases: books, periodicals, documents, 

audio-visual and other library materials. It also provided monies for 
institutions of higher education to operate short-term institutes to 
improve the qualifications of librarians and individuals preparing to engage 
in library work. 

The time limit of this present Inventory of Washington library 
services is 1965, but the remarks of President Johnson as he signed the 
Library Services and Construction Act Amendments of July 1966 to extend 
the program through 1971 are to be noted as an expression of national 
attitude based on library service demonstration during the ten years 
following the first Library Services Act. 
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It has been a decade since the rural Library Services Act 
had its beginning. Since then, library services have been 
provided for 40 million rural and small-town citizens; 27 
million books have been placed on public library shelves; 

75 million citizens are enjoyinq new or improved library 
facilities . 

The Library Services Construction Amendments of 1966... 
provide $575 million between now and 1975 to raise the 
physical standards of libraries, to replace outmoded build- 
ings, and to help provide the 40 million square feet of library 
space still needed in our country. 

This legislation does not simply enlarge the construction 
program. It also provides $50 million to support inter- 
library cooperation. It establishes "a $75 million grant 
program to provide library services for those who are 
physically handicapped or institutionalized." 

Authorized federal expenditures for library services in 
fiscal 1966 totalled $610 million, including $260 million 
for library construction and $810 million for books and 

materials. 3 

Shortly after signing Public Law 89-511, the President appointed 
a National Library Commission of "distinguished citizens and experts... to 
provide a national perspective on the problems that confront our nation's 
libraries." Mrs. Marian Gallagher , Law Librarian and Professor of Law 
Libra rianship of the University of Washington, accepted membership on this 
Commission . 

The Library Services Act and the subsequent Library Services and 
Construction Act as amended have made possible many activities in Washing- 
ton State. Numerous merger and building grants have been made available 
for the public libraries in Washington, in addition, the Higher Education 
Act with its several Titles, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and the other Acts with library implications have brought enrichment of 
materials collections in the elementary and secondary schools, the colleges 
and universities; have provided several institutes and workshops for school 
librarians through the tax-supported colleges and universities; have made 
fourteen fellowships possible for the Master of Librarianship degree in the 
accredited School of Librarianship at the University of Washington; have 
financed at least one large college library with a new building including 
the facilities for computer equipment, have allowed initiation of two-year, 
terminal library technician courses in the community colleges, have funded 
under Title III of LSCA the current exploration of the possibilities for a 
communications network between all types of libraries in the State; have 
funded under Title IV of LSCA improved service to State Institutions in 
Washington and to the physically handicapped; and have caused other varying 
benefits to accrue to existing iibraries and information centers. These 
activities have all occurred in the period 1965-1966 and plans are under 
way for further incisive library development in Washington. 

Besides the specifically library directed legislation, other national 
legislation and programs have held direct meaning for libraries. The series 
of articles by staff members of the United States Office of Education, edited 
by Henry Drennan in the ALA Bulletin of February 1966 lists the Acts and 
discusses the many library applications and several of the nationwide plans 
to make use of them. Such laws as the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
Vocational Educational Act, the National Foundation on the Arts and Human- 
ities Act, the Older Citizens Act, the Appalachia Regional Development Act, 
the Civil Rights Act, the Cooperative Research Act, the previously mentioned 
Higher Education Act, and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and 
numerous others hold strong possibilities for library development. 
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TABLE 3-1 



THE LIBRARIES OF WASHINGTON 



SERVING POPULATIONS OVER 100,000; POPULATIONS UNDER 5,000; 



1 . 


Seattle 


567,000 


1 . 


Snohomish 


4,467 


2. 


King Co. Library District 


388,338 


2. 


Sumner 


3,940 


3. 


Spokane 


186,000 


3. 


Sedro Woolley 


3,850 


4. 


Timberland Library Demo. 


176,385 


4. 


Colville 


3,840 


5-. 


Pierce Co. Library Dist. 


164,142 


5. 


Enumclaw 


3,793 


6. 


Sno-Isle Regional 


157,109 


6. 


Marysville 


3,700 


7. 


Tacoma 


152,300 


7. 


Grandview 


3,570 


8. 


Yakima Valley Regional 


131,815 


8. 


Othello 


3,406 


9. 


North Central Regional 


122,142 


9. 


Wapato 


3,150 


10. 


Fort Vancouver Regional 


101,900 


10. 


S.elah 


3,130 








11. 


Dayton 


3,050 








12. 


Burlington 


3,000 


POPULATIONS OF 25,000 to 100, 


000: 


13. 


Prosser 


2,940 








14. 


Goldendale 


2,900 


1 . 


Spokane Co. Library Dist. 


96,497 


15. 


Lynden 


2,740 


2. 


Kitsap Regional 


89,700 


16. 


Milton 


2,364 


3. 


Everett 


50,500 


17. 


Ritzville 


2,185 


4. 


Mid-Columbia Regional 


44,527 


18. 


Cle Elum 


1,800 


5. 


Bellingham 


35,450 


19. 


White Salmon 


1,626 


6. 


Whatcom Co. Library Dist. 


31,836 


20. 


Ferndale 


1,575 


7. 


Longview 


26,022 


21. 


Woodland 


1,510 


8. 


Richland 


25,900 


22. 


Chewelah 


1,500 


9. 


Walla Walla 


25,900 


23. 


Davenport 


1,460 








24. 


Castle Rock 


1,420 








25. 


Newport 


1,420 


POPULATIONS OF 5,000 to 25,000: 


26. 


Wilbur 


1,135 








27. 


Odessa 


1,260 


1 . 


Renton 


21,600 


28. 


Brewster 


1,252 


2. 


Whitman Co.Linrary Dist. 


18,345 


29. 


Roslyn 


1,225 


3. 


Clallam Co. Library Dist. 


16,000 


30. 


Kalama 


1,105 


4. 


Pasco 


15,800 


31. 


Waitsburg 


1,065 


5. 


Pullman 


15,600 


32. 


Sultan 


960 


6. 


Port Angeles 


15,300 


33. 


Tenino 


865 


7. 


Clarkston 


14,815 


34. 


Concrete 


750 


8. 


Auburn 


14,800 


35. 


Asotin 


745 


9. 


Puyallup 


13,275 


36. 


La Conner 


662 


10. 


Ellensburg 


10,044 


37. 


Cathlamet 


626 


11. 


Kelso 


8,950 


38. 


Harrington 


600 


12. 


Anacortes 


8,575 


39. 


Sprague 


564 


13. 


Mount Vernon 


8,250 


40. 


Reardan 


420 


14. 


Ephrata 


7,050 


41. 


Springdale 


208 


15. 


Kirkland 


6,825 








16. 


Shelton 


6,110 








17. 


Camas 


5,900 


CLUB SUPPORTED LIBRARIES: 


18. 


Toppenish 


5,750 








19. 


Port Townsend 


5,350 


1 . 


Eastsouml 


1,000 


20. 


Chehalis 


5,250 


2. 


Kettle Falls 


920 








3. 


Friday Harbor 


700 








4. 


Metaline Falls 


631 








5. 


Northport 


442 








6. 


Skamokawa 


200 
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TABLE 3-2 



PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION SERVED BY PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN WASHINGTON STATE-94. 9 2% * 



REGIONAL LIBRARIES: 






12. 


Port Angeles 


15,300 




Fort Vancouver Regional 


101,900 




13. 


Port Townsend 


5,350 


2. 


Kitsap Regional 


89,700 




14. 


Pullman 


15,600 


3. 


Mid-Columbia Regional 


44,527 




15. 


Puyallup 


13,275 


4. 


North Central Regional 


122,142 




16. 


Renton 


21,600 


5. 


Sno-Isle Regional 


157,109 




17. 


Shelton 


6,110 


6. 


Yakima Valley Regional 


131,815 




18. 


Toppenish 


5,750 




TOTAL: 


647,193 






TOTAL: 


18$, 244 






(21, 


.31%) 






(6.23%) 


COUNTY LIBRARY DISTRICTS: 






POPULATIONS UNDER 5, 


000: 


1. 


Clallam County 


16,000 






Asotin 


745 


2. 


King County 


388,338 




2. 


Brewster 


1,252 


3. 


Pierce County 


164,142 




3. 


Burlington 


3,000 


4. 


Spokane County 


96,497 




4. 


Castle Rock 


1,420 


5. 


Whatcom County 


31,836 




5. 


Cathlamet 


626 


6. 


Whitman County 


18,345 




6. 


Chewelah 


1,500 




TOTAL: 


715,158 




7. 


Cle Elum 


1,800 






(23 


.55%) 


8. 


Colville 


3,840 










9. 


Concrete 


750 


TIMBERLAND LIBRARY DEMONSTRATION: 




10. 


Davenport 


1,460 


1. 


Aberdeen 


19,000 




11. 


Dayton 


3,050 


2. 


Centralia 


9,345 




**12. 


Eastsound 


1,000 


3. 


Grays Harbor County 
Hoquiam 


25,500 




13. 


Enumclaw 


3,793 


4. 


10,800 




14. 


Ferndale 


1,575 


5. 


Lewis County Bookmobile 


26,296 




**15. 


Friday Harbor 


700 


6. 


Morton 


1,275 




16. 


Goldendale 


2,900 


7. 


Pacific County 


14,600 




17. 


Grandview 


3,570 


8. 


South Puget Sound Regnl. 


64,035 




3 8 . 


Harrington 


600 


9. 


Tumwater 


4,700 




19. 


Kalama 


1,105 


10. 


Win lock 


834 




**20. 


Kettle Falls 


920 




TOTAL: 


lT<T,Tff3 




21. 


La Conner 


662 






(5.! 


81%) 


22. 


Lynden 


2,740 










23. 


Marysville 


3,700 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES: 






**24. 


Metaline Falls 


631 










25. 


Milton 


2,364 


SERVING POPULATIONS OF OVER 


100,000: 




**26. 


Newport 


1,420 


17^ 


Seattle 


567 , 000 




27. 


Northport 


442 


2. 


Spokane 


186,000 




28. 


Odessa 


1,260 


3. 


Tacoma 


152,300 




29. 


Othello 


3,406 




TOTAL: 


9'65,36ff 




30. 


Prosser 


2,940 






(29 


.81%) 


31. 


Reardan 


420 










32. 


Ritzville 


2,185 


POPULATIONS OF 25,000 to 100 


,000: 




33. 


Roslyn 


1,225 


1. 


Bellingham 


3F,450 




34. 


Sedro Woolley 


3,850 


2. 


Everett 


50,500 




35. 


Selah 


3,130 


3. 


Longview 


26,022 




**36. 


Skamokawa 


200 


4. 


Richland 


25,900 




37. 


Snohomish 


4,467 


5. 


Walla Walla 


25,900 




38. 


Sprague 

Springdale 


564 




TOTAL: 


165,772 




39. 


208 






(5. 


39%) 


40. 


Sultan 


960 


POPULATIONS OF 5,000 to 25,000: 




41. 


Sumner 


3,940 


FT 


Anacortes 


8,575 




42. 


Tenino 


865 


2. 


Auburn 


14,800 




43. 


Waits burg 


1,065 


3. 


Camas 


5,900 




44. 


Wapato 


3,150 


4. 


Chehalis 


5,250 




45. 


White Salmon 


1,626 


5. 


Clarks ton 


14,815 




46. 


Wilbur 


1,135 


6. 


Ellensburg 


10,044 




47. 


Woodland 


1,510 


7. 


Ephrata 


7,050 






TOTAL: 


85,671 


8. 


Kelso 


8,950 








(2.82%) 


9. 


Kirkland 


6,825 










10. 


Mount Vernon 


8,250 










11. 


Pasco 


15,800 











*100% of the population is not served **Club Libraries 
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